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Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


Marsnat Brpwe i, Organist 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ae women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANpDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BACON, JOEL, PETER, DR. FISHER, 
ROBERT GARLAND, AND THIRTY- 
TWO OTHERS 

HiGHiaNnp PresByTer1an Cuurcy 
Dear CaRNgGIE: 

In reading your Magazine, which I prize and 
some copies of which I preserve, September issue, 
page 115, I come upon the quotation ‘‘Your 
men shall see visions, your old men shall dream 
dreams’’—Francis Bacon. You will find some- 
thing astonishingly like this quotation in 
2:28 and in Acts 2:17. I resent having Shake- 
speare attributed to Bacon but to attribute to him 
likewise either Joel or Acts is too, too much. 
Of course it was a slip. 

Gzorcs C. Fisuer [D.D.] 


In making a note on Lord Bacon's essay, “Of 
Youth and Age," his quotation of this text was 
marked for reprinting in the Carnecre MaGazing 
as a filler—that is, something to fill up the unused 
space at the end of a leading article. This selec- 
tion carried with it the duty of tracing it back to 
its unspecified Bible authorship, but, in the final 
hurry of going to press, that duty was overlooked. 
The phrase used by Joel was like this: “Your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions."" There is thus a secret solace 
in discovering that even the Apostle Peter was 
caught napping, or got mixed up, when he used 
this text in his sermon on the Day of Pentecost, 
reversing it, in this way: ““Your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shali dream dreams.” 
Peter, speaking from memory, made a gain in 
rhetorical force, but lost out in accuracy. But— 
why all this self-excusing? Peccavi! And there 
an end! 

Dear CaRNEgGIE: 

I read the latest issue of the Carnecie Maca- 
zinE last night with a great deal of interest. I 
consider it one of the ose numbers you have 
issued, and I wish to congratulate you upon it. 
Your selection of material and the manner in 
which it is presented are both worthy of com- 
mendation, in my opinion. 

—Ratps S. Davis 


AN OUTSTANDING GIFT TO HUMANITY 


Establishment of a $1,000,000 trust fund by Miss 
Emelie Renzichausen to finance a never endin 
medical war by the Pittsburgh Children’s Hospit 
against the disease of diabetes in children is not 
only a major gift to the cause of humanity; it also 
is one of the most beautiful in sentiment and 
— of service. The good that will be done by 
this latest gift is inestimable. 

*““We have,”” said Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, 

resident of the Hospital, in accepting, ‘‘no measure 
. which we can look into the and estimate 
the number of lives to which this bequest may 
ive comfort, safety or cure itself. Nor can one 
oresee what dark secret of disease may be drawn 
into the light through the research that her 
bequest decrees.”’ 
—PirtspurGcH Post-GazeTTE 
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WANDERING THROUGH 
INTERNATIONAL ART 


By Homer Saint-GauDENs 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Peruaps there are 
a few men and 
women of my gen- 
eration who may 
recall what the 
famous Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler said of 
his profession to 
certain medical 
students, ‘If you 
are not careful, 
medicine is going 
to pall on you.” 

So I would warn the layman about 
art. Not that it palls on the organizers 
of an exhibition of contemporary paint- 
irg. They never have time in their 
endeavor to please everybody at once by 
carrying water on both shoulders. What 
such organizers really need here in the 
United States is five shoulders, because 
our land boasts of at least five groups of 
painters painting for five groups of 
amateurs. I am thinking of the National 
Academy of Design, of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, and of the Society of 
Independent Artists. 

Concerning these groups as well as the 
European ones which we show in Car- 
negie Institute's Annual International 
Exhibition of Paintings, I am always 
asked certain stock questions when I re- 
turn from my transatlantic junketings. 
_ “Have you many outstanding paint- 
ings?” 

“No. We have some that I hope are 
good paintings. I trust that a few of the 
good ones may be outstanding.”’ 

“Ts European art on the wane?”’ 

“No. European art is strengthening 
its muscles on adversity in order that art 
may blossom once more when good 
times come again.” 


“Have you discovered a lot of fine 
youngsters?” 

‘We have brought back certain new 
men, some young, some old. I am pray- 
ing a few of these will arouse public 
interest or perhaps merely excitement.’ 

‘What land is doing best in art?”’ 

The true answer to this must be pred- 
icated on a knowledge of the future. 
All our exhibition can tell you about is 
something of the past and something 
of the present. 

When it comes to the present situa- 
tion, however, the condition of painting 
in this land is the best possible illustra- 
tion of what our exhibition desires to 
accomplish. 

The National Academy sets forth the 
works of sober, competent painters like 
Daniel Garber. Subject is their chief 
concern. They remember that tech- 
nique is like money. It is fashionable to 
scoff at money, but day in and day out 
you just must have it. Until the more 
fantastic cliques acquire the acade- 
mician’s respect for tools and materials, 
the renaissance of art is going to be 
strictly limited. 

Close to the Academy group are the 
Corcoran painters, led by the Corcoran 
Director, C. Powell Minnigerode, who 
biennially steers his ship of painting 
across the stream of Art. The older men, 
who paint like William Glackens, 
sweat by Minnigerode. The younger 
ones grow a bit peevish that Minni- 
gerode is so cautious but they love him 
just the same and come to his walls 
whenever bidden. 

Down at the Whitney Museum we 
find Juliana Force, who puts all her 
heart and soul into the magnificent 
effort that Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
has sponsored. Both Mrs. Force and 
Mrs. Whitney are eclectic in their tastes, 
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and wholly enjoy themselves. So does 
the group around them, led by such 
cheerful native revolutionists as Alexan- 
der Brook and one who came to us on 
this year’s jury of award, Henry Varnum 
Poor. Art for them is little of a chore 
and much of something that goes along 
with an exceedingly good meal. 

The largest group of Whitneyites lives 
in Woodstock, New York. Woodstock 
is delightful but confusing. Yet, as 
soon as you move about there, you find 
beneath the surface a strong leaven of 
men and women who contribute to a 
degree to contemporary painting. 
Eugene Speicher, their leader, does his 
work in the morning, plays golf in the 
afternoon and the mouth organ of an 
evening. With Speicher are men like 
Judson Smith, who was on our jury of 
award this year, and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
and women like Georgina Klitgaard 
and Doris Lee. 

The supporters of this latter order of 
painters are kindly disposed persons who 
always clamor for a show oases ones 
whom they have never before seen. 
They seek men like 
Robert Philipp, who 
won our First 
Honorable Men- 
tion, or Jon Cor- 
bino, who, with- 
out ever leav- 
ing New York, 
paints like Veron- 
ese. 

Next on my list 
of groups is theone 
formed around the 
Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Here they 
go in for the 
““intellectual’’ side 
of art, led by the 
President, A. Con- 
ger Goodyear, and 
the Director, Al- 
fred H. Barr Jr. 
Quite naturally, 
therefore, they en- 
joy then the virtu- 
osity of such men 
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WOMAN NEAR A TABLE 
By Fauice Casoratt (Italian) 
Second Prize of $600 
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as Franklin C. Watkins of Philadelphia. 

Perhaps this Museum of Modern Art 
group would line up contemporary 
painting this way: Five hundred gat 
ago Europe surged with an intensified 
feeling for stone; therefore, today, we 
resent going Gothic in an era when we 
construct mainly with steel cubes. 

Now, I will not go so far as to say 
that I agree with all of this. However, 
I do feel a beneficent acquiescence steal 
over me when the ghost of some archi- 
tectural atavar of mine comes around 
with the suggestion that having good 
taste is not just being esthetically im- 
permeable to anything postdating 
Grandma's horsehair sofas. 

Then, of course, there are the Inde- 
pendents, led by John Sloan. To them 
the door should be open to everyone. 
I concur, but only if there is sufficient 
wall space and the visitors’ feet, backs, 
and eyes stand the strain. 

Of course in this land it is easy 
enough to arrive at these conclusions be- 
cause, by way of the stream of local 
gossip pouring through our ears, we 
can float into 
American studios 
and obtain what 
we want. How- 
ever, if I person- 
ally were to try to 
boil down that 
gossip in the lands 
across the sea, 
make the various 
friends needed, fol- 
low up the mis- 
takes and correct 
them, I would re- 
main in Europe in- 
definitely. So, 
naturally, we lean 
on the combined 
experiences of our 
representatives: on 
Guillaume Lerolle 
in Paris, on Arnold 
Palmer in England, 
on Charlotte Weid- 
ler in Germany, on 
Ilario Neri in Italy, 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 


By Joser Preper (German) 
Third Prize of $500 


on Margaret Palmer in Spain. My part 
is to glue together the patchwork of 
their experiences. 

Of the European lands I will take up 
a and Italy first, though for very 


different reasons: England because its 
social order feels itself on the crest of 
the wave, the only feeling that gives a 
firm support to art; Italy because it has 
a wiser governmental control of art 
than any land extant. 

Ihave said we have five main groups 
of artists and art lovers in the United 
States. In England they cut the diver- 
gent factions Jock to three. 

There is the old guard which, at the 
spring Royal Academy show in Burling- 
ton House, opens the London season 
with the aid of the King. Sir John 
Lavery is a good example of such as 
these, backed by a group of such eternal 
stand-bys as that fine landscape painter 
and wise leader, Sir D. Y. Cameron. 
Also at the head of that same group, of 
course, but not so persistent in the mat- 


ter of representation are those out- 
standing personalities, Augustus John 
and Walter Richard Sickert. Constable 
once wrote of the men of this ilk, ‘‘I 
hope to show that ours is a regularly 
taught profession; that it is scientific 
as well as poetic.” 

Next come painters of varying tastes 
and secret yearnings who would like to 
become Academicians, who exhibit in 
the Academy and take no offense in re- 
plying to the toast ‘“The Outsiders’’ at 
the Royal Academy Club banquets. I 
name no names, but I assure you we 
have them on the walls of the British 
section. 

Finally there are the frank rebels, at 
the mention of which the true British 
phlegm disappears in a mist of factional 
argument. The mass of these rebels dep- 
recate the Royal Academy and all its 
ways. They appeal only to those who 
they believe are the smart young in- 
tellectuals of the British Empire. Their 
exhibitions have their place in the gal- 
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DUST TO DUST 


By Rosert Pariiep (American) 
First Honorable Mention with Prize of $400 


leries of Bond Street and Leicester 
Square even as His Majesty's opposition 
has its place in the House of Commons. 
In our present exhibition I will nomi- 
nate Winifred Nicholson and Ivon 
Hitchens as candidates for this class. 

All will remain safe, however, as long 
as what England really likes is such a 
canvas as the one we have by Winifred 
Knights—a classic, reposeful, thought- 
fully painted work a the Marriage at 
Cana. When everything is said and 
done, England is an island geographi- 
cally, politically, socially, and artisti- 
cally. Therefore it possesses the virtues 
of insularism. 

In referring to the two most prosper- 
ous countries artistically these days I 
coupled England and Italy. By that I 
do not mean that they are in the least 
alike. Quite the contrary. 

The unsolved mystery is how so much 

ood painting exists in Italy with no 
ta AE swank society to back it 
up. Nevertheless, because of Govern- 
ment aid, the Italian painter has grown 
more self-assured every year; that is, 
with figure compositions. For some rea- 
son he shies at landscapes and flower 
paintings. With the figure theme ever in 
mind, however, our Italian section 


shows unusual 
variety, from the 
academician Gio- 
vanni Romagnoli’s 
luscious nudes, by 
way of that master, 
Felice Carena, to 
the output of 
Fausto Pirandello of 
the younger genera- 
tion. 

oe Italian 
is especially wild. 
The older painters 
have become more 
cohesive and more 
serious. Like Felice 
Casorati, who took 
our Second Prize, 
they are never in- 
terested in propa- 
ganda or social re- 
form. They concern themselves with 

ainting, not with politics. In a case 
ike Casorati’s, they are chiefly in- 
trigued by what is known in the craft 
as ‘‘arrangements.’’ The same is true, 
in another direction, of Ferruccio Fer- 
razzi, who came on our jury of award, 
and for good measure acquired for us a 
canvas originally scheduled for the 
Paris Exposition of 1937. 

When we turn to the young painters, 
we have such aspirants as Corrado 
Cagli. Cagli is one of a group who have 
decided from the cradle up that they 
belong to the school that has ruled that 
schools are useless. 

I only wish, after having indulged in 
happy retrospection over Italy, that I 
could do the same with her companion 
Mediterranean land, which is Spain. 

There would have been no Spanish 
section this year had it not been for the 
persistence, energy, and courage of 
Margaret Palmer. Miss Palmer has 
lived in Spain from the time when she 


first took charge of the Secret Service 
files of our Military Attaché in 1914 
until she was evacuated with the rem- 
nants of the Embassy force last Novem- 
ber. Not one whit discouraged, some- 
where around the middle of May, she 
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left us in Paris by aeroplane for Barce- 
Jona, which she reached just as the 
Rebels dropped their last bomb on it. 
Thence she wormed her way down to 
Valencia and up to Madrid to show us 
that, war or no war, the sense of 
esthetics persists in a virile Latin race. 
Her answer is varied, but these days 
pictorial values are as unstable as any 
other kind of values. 

Naturally, of course, we have on our 
walls a few paintings from a group of 
Spanish emigrés. Some of these live out 

Spain because they like it and have 
long done so. One is Mariano Andreu. 
Few of you will forget his delightfully 
mixed-up fantasy of “‘The Woman 
Taken in Adultery.’’ Salvador Dali is 
another such. He departed from his 
home in Figueras, north of Barcelona, 
some ten years ago, to commence his in- 
ternational wanderings. His most im- 

rtant canvas this year, ‘‘Dream of 

arcissus,"" makes even young people 
wonder. 

Then there are emigrés through force 
of bitter circumstance like Emilio Grau- 
Sala. I quote from a portion of a letter 
written me by Guillaume Lerolle last 
October. 

“Grau-Sala left Barcelona three 
days ago with his 
young wife, Angeles 
Santos. He said he 
will never go back 
to Spain, which is 
ruined anyway. 
Several of his 
friends have been 
shot or murdered or 
mutilated, their 
wives and their 
children too. He 
said he had seen 
automobiles where 
the radiator stopper 
was a woman's 
head, with hair 
floating in the 
wind.” 

The great mass of 
Spanish painters, 
though, are still in 


Spain. José de Togores, for example, is 
in Barcelona. Once more I will quote, 
this time from what Margaret Palmer 
wrote me in September. 

‘After I got some money to Togores, 
he went into the village of Amettla 
to paint this picture. The man who 
served as mode for the man sitting 
asleep was so enthusiastic over the 
picture that he wouldn't accept his 
wages as model, so Togores had to give 
him a feast that cost more than the 
wages. 

“Before Togores had finished the pic- 
ture more than two thousand people 
had come in autobuses from the neigh- 
boring villages to see the canvas, and 
about four hundred came to see Togores 
off when he left. He said he had never 
felt himself so beloved. 

‘One peasant who was enchanted 
with the picture said to him, ‘Sir, I 
would like to talk with you aside. I 
like the picture very much, but m 
economic situation is not very ak 
Would it be indiscreet to offer you 
twenty pesetas for the picture?’ Togores, 
not to offend, replied simply that it was 
for an exhibition and he could not sell 
it, but he took out a pad of drawing 
paper and drew the man’s portrait and 


*, 


KARLSBRUCKE, PRAGUE 


By Osxar Koxoscuxa (German) 
Second Honorable Mention with Prize of $300 
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CARNIVAL 


By Emitio Grau-Sata (Spanish) 
Third Honorable Mention with Prize of $200 


sent him away with it, 
happy.” 

The other land where the path of art 
is none too easy is Germany. Out- 
wardly Germany seems better off than 
Italy; more composed, more settled. 
The crowds are more cheerful. Much 
of the old arrogance is gone. The 
Munich railroad station, Eastertide, 
was full of young ladies with rucksacks 
and Tyrolean hats and hobnailed boots, 
buxom and tanned. 

I wish conditions were as they appear 
to the eye. They are not. Naturally, I 
consider the situation from the point of 
view of my task, where in the chilly 
apartments of the unorthodox, the con- 
versation inevitably turned to passports, 
to money, or rather to the lack of it, 
and to whether buying a complete set 
of Wagner's musical scores oa selling 
them in Italy will support a person for 
a month in Florence. In every studio I 
was welcomed with appalling free- 
masonry. Each artistcomplained that he 
heard nothing of the outside world. He 
was fantastically eager to paw over our 
catalogues, for there is not an art maga- 


proud and 
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zine published in the country. All the 
contemporary sections of the Govern- 
ment museums were closed and selling 
their paintings. 

Of course the land seethes with con- 
flicting artistic beliefs and inhibitions, 
For example, Josef Pieper, who won our 
Third Prize with the same canvas that 
won the First Prize of the Prussian 
Academy of Arts in Berlin, is a strictly 
approved painter. Oskar Kokoschka, 
however, who won an Honorable Men- 
tion this year, now lives without Ger- 
many, dependent on the generosity of 
Czechoslovakian amateurs. 

I met up with an obvious result of 
German restrictions in the final ex- 
hibition to be held by the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, where the Academy 
was not allowed to show even all its 
own members. During somewhat more 
than one hundred years, the Academy 
had occupied expansive quarters on the 
Paritzer Platz in Berlin. Now, how- 
ever, the Academy building was to be 
closed and the secretarial staff were to 
remove themselves. That seems a rough 
way of treating an organization that 
was established by Frederick I. 


THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 


By Marcet Gromarre (French) 
Fourth Honorable Mention with Prize of $100 
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When I was in 
Germany we al- 
ready knew that 
Hitler's speech on 
painting was to be 
made on the oc- 
casion of the in- 
auguration of the 
New House of 
German Art. At 
that time, also, the 
authorities opened 
what they called a 
“degenerate’’ art 
exhibition. By 
August fifth, ac- 
cording to the 
New York Times, 
the National Art 
Exhibition had 
been attended by 
less than one third 
of those who went 
to the ‘‘degener- 
ate’ art show. I 
will admit social 
and economic life 
can be regimented. 
However, through 
the ages esthetic 
taste or the lack of it insists on going its 
own sweet way. 

What makes these public restrictions 
especially pathetic is that, in just the 
natural course of events, have been ap- 
pearing neither so many of those essays 
in neurasthenia, prevalent a decade or 
more ago, nor the banal candy-box 
treacle that the present-day powers-that- 
be would advocate. German painters 
have of their own accord soft-pedaled 
their inappropriate combinations of 
abstractions and no longer insist on 
knocking at the back door of art when 
the front door is open. They are making 
a sound and honest attempt to reflect 
things as they are with a tinge of the 
fomanticism so dear to every German 
heart. Take, for example, Otto Dix, who 
has left behind him most of his shrieking 
ecstasies for charming landscapes. 

France to me picturewise was a bit 
hard to concentrate upon. Because in 


STILL LIFE WITH FLOWERS 
By Vactav Spara (Czechoslovakian) 
Prize of $300 
Given by the Allegheny County Garden Club 


France every artist 
you meet feels that 
he, himself, is a 
main art group. 
Almost all the old 
men of the hills 
are individual main 
groups. Only old 
Edouard Vuillard 
admits that he and 
his friends, Mau- 
rice Denis, Pierre 
Bonnard, and K. 
Xavier Roussel, 
form a main group 
of more than one 
unit. Moreover, 
you do not have to 
be as old and tried 
as these men to 
main-group your- 
self. As soon as 
you are mature 
enough to know 
which end of a 
pencil to bite, you 
can manage some- 
how to modernize 
Nature with a taste- 
ful discretion that 
you may become most brilliant about 
something. Just occasional men in all 
of Paris do not take themselves over- 
seriously. Henri-Matisse peers through 
his horn-rimmed spectacles in his twi- 
light of delight. Cheerful old Roussel 
talks to Guillaume Lerolle in a yard 
full of great-grandchildren, placidly 
philosophical about all the facets of the 
hocus-pocus. Self-assurance, we all 
know, is France’s chief characteristic. 
But no longer does Paris have the un- 
troubled calm that once recognized 
nothing artistic beyond the fortifica- 
tions. Today, the fortifications having 
vanished, Frenchmen, such as Georges 
Braque, who won First Prize, are fully 
aware of the size of these other boys 
playing in our latter-day huge back yard. 

Perhaps I was overpessimistic. My 
work was all uphill last spring because 
every artist worth mentioning was send- 
ing most of what he had on stretchers 
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RONDOUT CREEK 


By Jupson Smrra (American Member of the Jury) 


to the Paris Exposition, all in con- 
tinued and blissful ignorance of when 
any particular part of the Exposition 
would be open to visitors. Indeed my 
one satisfying glimpse of the great show 
was provided by our French juryman of 
this year, Raoul Dufy, who led us up 
to his huge decoration in the electricity 
building. Somebody muttered to me 
that the composition was thirty feet 
high by one hundred and eighty feet 
long. I was no engineer to compute 
that sort of thing. I know, though, 
that as I gazed at Dufy’s stretch of color, 
I realized that here was expressed a 
dream of electric current which carried 
forward in a manner both poetic and 
pictorial the history of one great force 
in modern civilization. 

Of course we pick our pictures, as 
ever, from both sides of the discussion. 
In fact, the first day out I “‘did’’ one 
of the Salons. It was a Salon newly 
formed for the sixth time since the 
Artistes Francais organized itself away 
back in 1882. The difficulty is that 
these exhibitions are growing older 
and older, while the smart young things 
are growing smarter and smarter, and no 
one out of any Salon holds the respect 
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of both parties se- 
curely enough to 
steer the course of 
Art between the 
rocks in the rapids, 

As a result, we 
have led with such 
men as Virgile Cos- 
tantini, who should 
please with his 
pleasantly pretty 
girls. Then we show 
the other side with 
fantastic Marc Cha- 
gall or Mme. Valen- 
tine Prax, who is in- 
terested almost 
wholly in brilliant 
colors. I delight to 
report, however, 
that, with each 
painter progressing 
according to his 
lights, all are artistically exploring and 
recording in a manner highly profes- 
sional. 

At this pointI turn toCzechoslovakia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium. In speaking of 
these lands, we must remember that the 
total of their painters and the artisti- 
cally minded population is no greater 
than that of En Sead or France. There- 
fore if we could only hang the paint- 
ings of these seven lands in one gallery, 
you would believe that it was time for 
the larger countries to bestir themselves 
if they wish to maintain their long and 
on all occasions self-vaunted preemi- 
nence. 

Czechoslovakia is a country that be- 
lieves in its own Government. Prague 
is noisy. It is free. There is no military 
drilling in the streets. The restaurants 
are jammed. Come nightfall, at the 
corner of their local Main and State 
Streets, the electric lights give an excel- 
lent imitation of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. Prague is throwing new 
bridges across the river. Prague is 
building a new art museum. A com- 
temporary French picture show while 
we were there had a Sunday attendance 
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of eighteen hundred persons. Prague 
boasts three Operas, to which the 
Government contributes to the tune of 
five hundred thousand dollars a year. 
When we started to find our painter, 
Oldrich Blazicek, we wore out one 
complete taxicab in our search because, 
as steel and copper abound, the Czechs 
are constructing endless innumerable 
modern buildings in their hillside city 
of rampageous rococo antecedents that 
is completely unsuited for contempo- 
rary colorless efforts. 

Prague painters, therefore, are the 
first painters I have met who consis- 
tently sell pictures and possess some- 
thing that represents a substantial 
estate. All of which is greatly due to 
art patrons like Mr. Batia, their local 
“Douglas Shoe’’ man, who contributes 
as a starter fourteen thousand dollars 
a year for picture purchase. We sample 
Czechoslovakian painting widely this 
year. One or two men, like Jakub 
Obrovsky, are both old and important 
in Government enterprises. Others, 
like Josef Sima, are new. Some Czechs, 
like Vaclav Spala, who won our Gar- 
den Club Prize, are given to blue and to 
flowers. 


YOUNG MAN IN SEERSUCKER COAT 
By Henry Varnum Poor 
(American Member of the Jury) 


PARIS 
By Raout Dury (French Member of the Jury) 


The biggest of the ‘‘smaller’’ lands, 
certainly geographically, and I suspect 
esthetically, is Poland. 

They think a bit, do the Poles. I re- 
call the philosophy of our Polish repre- 
sentative, Wladyslaw Jarocki. When 
asked concerning Polish relations with 
neighboring countries, he made a dis- 
tinction between political relations and 
social relations; which is a wise, true, 
and hitherto unconsidered comment on 
the way the world goes around. 

We can learn a lot from the Poles. Of 
course a bit of today creeps into the 
center of their ancient city of Cracow, 
bringing Sonja Henie to skate on the 
silver screen across the way from our 
hotel. But the peasants in tight white 
felt breeches, and the ferocious looking 
droshky drivers still clatter and chatter 
about the dilapidated market stalls in 
their old square between the Cloth Hall 
and the jumble of green roofs and 
towers that rise above that region of 
mysticism within the brick Cathedral. 
Long ago one Wit Stwosz carved and 
gilded his huge wooden tryptich upon 
the altar. 

Once more we learned of Wit Stwosz 
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A SPRING NIGHT 


By Ferruccio Ferrazzi (Italian Member of the Jury) 


in the chapel of that fortified monu- 
ment to wealth and vanity set up on the 
hill by the river bank. By comparison 
with his skill of hand, warmed by de- 
vout and trained imagination, modern 
picture painting becomes a feeble exer- 
cise. Nor do I think we will find such 
art again until once more a dash of 
vanity is accepted in our social order. 
For vanity is a spur to ambition, and a 
great source of art is the expression of 
ambition. Whereas these days the 
artist so often evaporates whatever of 
imagination he does possess in a gas of 
loose conversation. 

We were invited out to dinner in 
Warsaw one night by some junior 
diplomats. There I became wholly 
aware of the riot of jealousy between 
the Polish painters, like JanGotard, who 
paint as Poles would paint, and the 
Polish painters, like Waclaw Wasowicz, 
who paint like Parisians. I explained 
that what I wanted was to take back 
to my land a cross section of Polish 
visual esthetics. A Dutch cow, I en- 
deavored to tell them, to my eyes, 
seemed entirely different from a Spanish 
cow, and neither of these gentle beasts 
in paint or in person resembled a French 
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cow. Just at the 
moment I| suggested 
I was looking for 
the pictorial repre- 
sentation of a Polish 
cow. To no pur- 
pose. Painting to 
them could only be 
the offspring, legiti- 
mate or otherwise, 
of Pierre Bonnard. 
So I started on my 
quest regardless of 
arguments. It was 
difficult. There is so 
much of Warsaw. 
Especially did I dis- 
cover its bigness 
when we decid to 
locate one Czeslaw 
Wdowiszewski. 
We were told that 
Wdowiszewski, the 
smallest individual with the blackest 
whiskers I ever hope to meet, lived in 
the suburbs. We have hung on our 
walls from Wdowiszewski an excellent, 
sympathetic, carefully painted canvas 
called ‘Burial in the Snow.’ Now I 
know why he picked the subject. For by 


THE BLUE NECKLACE 
By Evcene Spgicner (American) 
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the time we reached 
our painter’s ad- 
dress we had lost 
sight of everything 
except endless flats 
of dried grass, 
cheerfully unbroken 
by roads. 

First it was sand, 
just sand. Then it 
was mud. Then it 
was pine barrens in- 
terspersed with 
tragic cleared 
_—- whereon 
armers were un- 
Joading manure in 
a wind that came 
howling from the 
Carpathian peaks 
by Zakopane. 

A lady met us at 
the gate of the 
Wdowiszewski 
house. Two friendly 
pups barked about 
our knees. Says I to 
Jarocki, “‘Do you 
think all this is 
worth while?’’ Says Jarocki, ‘‘Certainly; 
though of course there are no paintings 
here." ‘“‘Where are they?’’ I asked. 
“Back in Warsaw,’’ says Jarocki. 

Then, if you please, just to go War- 
saw one better, we went to Wilno. 

Once I had a notion that a polonaise 
was a piece of music. I was wrong. 
It is a kind of brandy. They can drink 
a bit Wilnoways. Borsch, fish hash, 
primroses, pickled eel, Jarocki smoking 
cigarettes right back to his teeth, my 
tin ears, and vodka were mingled 
through an afternoon which combined 
two six-hour nights on sleeping cars to 
jumble Ludomir Slendzinski’s shined-up 
apartment and colored wood carvings 
and parquet floor with coffee, loose con- 
versation and a cat nap on the thread- 
bare sofa of the huge establishment of a 
prince. It was worth it. For we ac- 
quired among other canvases in part 
payment two handsome Slendzinskis. 

Of course from Poland we would go 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
By Aucustus Joun (English) 


direct to Sweden. 
Sweden is the 
most beautifully 
run country I have 
ever set foot in. 
They have no pov- 
erty. They have 
little extravagant 
wealth. You may 
eat in the cleanest 
and best looking of 
dining cars. Your 
wife may drink the 
water out of the 
taps. There are no 
arguments nor 
smells in the halls 
when you ask the 
janitor for the 
apartment. You do 
not have to tip any- 
body in order to 
climb into an ele- 
vator, locally 
known as a ‘hiss.’ 
However, Swe- 
dish art is on strike 
against things of 
the flesh and con- 
servatism too, whatever that means. 
Most of the men whom we once re- 
garded as upholding academic probity 
north of the Skagerrak have either died 
or, like Bruno Liljefors, have lapsed into 
the placid mist of eighty winters. Nor 
under the eaves of the Arctic Circle is 
there even a vestige of returning Ger- 
man Romanticism. Isaac Griinewald is 
the foremost Swede today. Griinewald 
is a man interested in color contrasts, 
even as those of my boyhood were in- 
terested in harmonies of burnt umber 
and raw sienna. Almost as important 
is Einar Jolin, who sets forth a reflection 
of the esthetic ambitions of much of the 
Swedish up-and-coming social order. 
Norway of course is not so greatly 
different from her sister country. She 
has one outstanding painter, Edvard 
Munch. How important he is in Europe 
is illustrated by the huge group of 
paintings now in the exhibition in Paris, 
the big show of his work being held 
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this summer in Amsterdam, and the 
new hall full of his paintings in the 
National Gallery in Oslo. 

Much of our Norwegian section this 
fall is due to the kindly efforts of that 
outstanding a of Norwegian art 
and friend of ours through the years, 
J. Sejersted Bédtker. Among Nor- 
wegian painters young or old, Mr. 
Bédtker will have none of what he 
would regard as the hopeless, deadly 
futility of the academician. 

Of our Norwegian stand-bys, there- 
fore, Henrik Sorensen with a thought- 
fully painted ‘Melancholia’ gives sup- 
port to the Rightists. Per Krohg takes 
care of our old Leftists. In addition, 
however, Mr. Bédtker suggested with 
reasonableness that we acquire certain 
young men. We did. One is Kai Fjell, 
who revels in abstractions. The dis- 
cussion of his pictures will drift up and 
down our galleries till memories of 
“South of Scranton’’ merge with those 
of the drowsy humming of last August's 
bees. 

Denmark I did not visit as my time 
was growing short. All I could do was 
to send to that land our capable German 
representative, Fraulein Dr. Weidler. 





JACOB WRESTLING WITH THE ANGEL 
By Fexice Carena (Italian) 
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Here is what she wrote about it: 
‘You and Mr. Palmer are all right, 
Perhaps the Danes are the best of the 
Norse artists. The Danish art is also 
not outstanding, but poner good, v 

fresh, young, colorful, and pretty ad- 
vanced. They have nothing of aca- 
demic painting. The eldest are like im- 
pressionisme. Thus are Syberg and 
Larssen. There is nothing of the Ger- 
man ‘New Romantic School’ and noth- 
ing of Surrealism. It seems that they 
have only one standpoint. But their 
standpoint has culture and good taste. 

“The greatest influence on Danish 
art has Edvard Munch. You have 
nearly nothing influenced by French 
Art. Only one man, Edward Weie, 
misunderstand Matisse. But there is a 
younger group under influence of mod- 
ern German art, especially Kokoschka. 

“You find the copies of Denmark. 
Mr. Sondergaard and his invited paint- 
ing, Mr. Swane, his family, some with 
Dr. Waschnitius and the invited paint- 
ing ‘Dream of Jacob.’ At right you see 
Jacob ogne on the earth, at right are 
the two angels with steps ending in very 
colourful clouds. Than you find Mr. 
Zeuthen, alone and with Dr. Waschni- 
tius, and Albert Naur and one of his 
best paintings, that I noted for later 
times. 

So that is that. 

Personally by this time I had been in 
Holland where, as might have been 
expected, I found the Dutch optimistic 
and united. They climb their steep 
stairs, sit back in the midst of their 
cosmopolitan sophistication, fold their 
hands on their bosoms, and smile at the 
rest of the world. 

In Holland we would have been com- 
pletely out of luck were it not for the 
cheerful, gracious energy of Professor 
Henri-Jan Wolter, who wholly exerted 
himself for us besides struggling with 
the Dutch contingent of the Paris Ex- 
position, and having model trouble in 
his class in the pi, Aan Indeed once 
in talking of our own show and what 
we are trying to do with it, Wolter 
summed up the situation properly when 
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Seated, left to right: Henry Varnum Poor, New City, New York; Raovt Dury, Paris; Jupson 
Smita, Woodstock, New York; and Ferruccio Ferrazzi, Rome. 


Standing: Homer Saint-Gavupens, Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute. 


The Jury met in Pittsburgh September 22 and 23 to award prizes for the International which will 


be open to the public through 


he said, ‘‘A nation’s art is like a flower 
gatden. There are all kinds of flowers 
growing init. Your exhibition is try- 
ing to make up a bouquet that repre- 
sents the whole garden in each country. 
The result depends a great deal on your 
ney, in the making up of the 

uquet. We must be very careful.” 

Naturally in Holland as elsewhere we 
are first and foremost seeking unique 
but unforced expression in painting. I 
think of Nicolas Eekman, sincerely try- 
ing to effect a reconciliation of drawing 
and color, or Pyke Koch with his 
meticulous ‘‘trompe l’oeil,’’ or Charley 
Toorop’s exciting red faces. In the 
course of acquiring these canvases, I 
began to wish that a few of those who 
criticize what we put in the exhibi- 
tion could have a glimpse of what we 
leave out. 

In Belgium, too, I had a distinct sense 
of an improved social condition. The 


cember 5. 


houses are better run, the crowds in the 
streets more cheerful, and the movies 
moving. In fact, the Belgians were even 
making fun of what the French were up 
to with their Exposition. 

I learned a good deal about all of this 
in the studio of Anto-Carte. He is an 
old friend of ours, is Carte, as are also 
others like Albert Saverys, who made 
his thanks for his Honorable Mention 
of two years past by taking us out for 
luncheon on a motor-driven canal boat 
owned by a friend. 

Besides such as these we have a greater 
proportion of new painters from Bel- 
gium than from any other country. As 
a matter of fact, out of sixteen Belgian 
artists this year, there are seven—like 
the modest Robert Buyle—whom we 
have not seen before in Pittsburgh. 

Through all this the one thing to re- 
member is the application of a remark 
once made by a Roman friend of mine to 
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the effect that ‘De gustibus non est 
disputandum,"’ that which hereabouts 
amounts to ‘You cannot discuss ques- 
tions of taste."" His philosophy was 
basically sound. Such argument settles 
nothing. Neither does tossing a medi- 
cine ball. Yet, by the same token, even 
useless argument develops imaginative 
resourcefulness. Therefore, I would egg 
on my artists to hurl about their tubes 
and brushes with plenty of elbow room 
in our exhibition; that is, provided none 
of them become like the Irishman who 
committed suicide because he was a 
little annoyed. 

Certainly this visual form of the 
humanities called picture painting has 
the will to survive, and to survive with 


charity and cheer. There is a growin 
premium on ideas, ingenuity of thought, 
arrangement of subject, and intelligence 
in point of view. 

Please, then, those of you who yearn 
to wander in the halls of art, remember 
about the Pope of Rome and the three 
strangers. Said the first stranger, “I 
regret, Your Holiness, that I will be in 
Rome only for a month."’ Replied the 
Pope, ‘You can learn something about 
Rome in a month.”’ Said the second 
stranger, ‘I may stay in Rome but a 
week.’’ Replied the Pope, ‘‘You can 
learn a great deal about Rome in a 
week.’ Said the third stranger, ‘‘I am 
in Rome for a day.’’ Replied the Pope, 
‘Youcan learn all about Rome in aday.”’ 


OUR PRIZE-WINNING SATURDAY 
SCULPTORS 


a i afternoon of September 22 at 


Franklin Institute in Philadelphia 
saw the opening of the thirteenth annual 
exhibition of soap sculpture under the 
auspices of the National Soap ne wae 
Committee. Among the thousand and 
one carvings submitted from all parts 
of the United States and foreign shores, 
Carnegie’s contribution—a collabora- 
tion by Tech's Saturday Sculptors in the 
form of a three-ring circus—treceived the 
special prize of one hundred dollars for 
the best group contribution. 

For these high-school boys and girls, 
who find time to “‘sculp’’ so earnestly 


on Saturday mornings in the talent- 
testing classes of the Department of 
Sculpture, this award brings tangible 
evidence of work well done and gives 
auspicious impetus to another year of 
progress on the part of Tech’s talented 
Saturday Sculptors. Professor J. B. 
Ellis, who heads the department, has 
perennial patience and enthusiasm for 
the ability and promise of the sculptors 
of tomorrow, and as long as Procter and 
Gamble continue to sponsor the prize, 
it is to be hoped that the Saturday 
Sculptors will continue to compete 
for it. 


A THREE-RING CIRCUS IN SOAP 
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BEFORE THE MOUNTAINS WERE 


By Joun J. BurKE 
Assistant in Vertebrate Paleontology, Carnegie Museum 


pLtow of the 
hammer, and 
in the reddish rock 
by the roadside we 
saw glistening black 
bone. Fossil rep- 
tiles—little fellows 
—in a jumbled 
mass of skulls and 
skeletons ran back 
into the rock. We 
were on the right 
track at last, be- 
ginning to unearth, 
here in the Alle- 
gheny foothills, the 
ancient land ani- 
mals of the days of 
thecoal swamps. For 
those little reptiles 
had lived before birds or mammals had 
appeared on the earth, even before the 
day of the mighty dinosaurs of the 
Mesozoic Era, the Age of Reptiles. 
That was in Permocarboniferous time, 
tremendous ages ago, for estimates 
based on the rate of disintegration of 
radium in the rocks 
of the earth’s crust 
would place the age 
of the coal-bearing 
rocks in this section 
as around 215,000,- 
000 years. Long be- 
fore the Alps and 
Himalayas were 
lifted up to form 
lofty mountain 
fanges, even before 
the Appalachians, 
that was the time of 
the coal forests, 
when the trees and 
os that were 
ater to form the 
great coal beds of 
this region grew in 


Cuar_es AGOSTINI 


THE 1937 FIELD PARTY 
Joun J. Burke 


GENE BURKE 


. . standing before the strata of rock in which 
a large amphibian was found. 


thick profusion in 
broad bogs and 
marshes. 

Then there were 
no Allegheny Moun- 
tains. To the north 
and west of this re- 
gion stretched the 
great coal swamps— 
mile upon mile of 
bog and fen, reach- 
ing to the horizon. 
Far to the south and 
east lay the ancient 
highland, Appal- 
achia, from which 
streams coursed 
down to the low- 
land plain and 
joined to form 
broad rivers flowing between wide 
flood plains and mud flats, or spread- 
ing out into chains of lakes, and thence, 
by countless channels through the coal 
swamps, going westward to an in- 
land sea which for long eons had been 
advancing or receding across the North 
American conti- 
nent. 

Back from the 
swamps there was 
not the lush flora of 
the bogs. Instead of 
a thic owth of 
ferns and fernlike 
plants, or rushes 
and club mosses, the 
plants were more 
scattered; rushlike 
Calamites bordered 
the lakes and rivers, 
and coniferlike, but 
broad-leaved Cor- 
daites dotted the 
lowland plain. 
There were no 
grasses, for grass 


Wirtt1am Moran 
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had not yet covered the earth, and 
bright-colored flowers were nowhere 
to be seen. 

These foothills of the Alleghenies had 
always io to me as a fossil hunt- 
ing ground. Many years ago, in a coal 
mine near East Liverpool, Ohio, there 
was found one of the greatest accumu- 
lations of fossil amphibians ever to have 
been uncovered from coal measures 
rocks. A few discoveries in other parts 
of this region indicated that one might 
expect to find here, as in other parts of 
the world where rocks of that age are 
exposed, fossil remains of the strange 
and often primitive animals that lived 
when the coal swamps existed. Despite 
the scarcity of fossil discoveries in this 
region up to that time, three years of 
searching the barren bad lands of Utah 
for fragmentary remains of Tertiary 
mammals had convinced me that similar 
exploration of local rocks might lead 
to discoveries of equal scientific value. 
William Moran, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, shared my en- 
thusiasm for the project; we had made 
several trips together in search of fossils, 
and it was Moran who discovered the 
bonanza of little reptiles at Blacksville, 
West Virginia, three years ago. 

With the discovery of the Blacksville 
reptiles, Director Avinoff became keenly 
interested in the a and approved 
our proposal of further field work. 
With a truck at our disposal, and full 
field equipment, we set out on a month's 
collecting trip in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. My brother Gene, 
who had previously collected with our 
field parties in the West, now joined in 
the search. More discoveries followed 
quickly, including a huge amphibian 
skull from a road out near Ryerson 
Station, Pennsylvania, and most of the 
skeleton of a fair-sized reptile from 
another Pennsylvania locality. The 
“east of West’’ region near West, 
Wetzel County, West Virginia, was ex- 
plored that year; and we have been tak- 
ing fossils from that section ever since. 
That short field season of 1935 culmi- 
nated with the discovery of the Sageno- 
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dus quarry near Cameron, Ohio. There 
we found a ‘“‘bone layer’’; the rock was 
literally packed with the fossil bones of 
fishes, amphibians, and reptiles; and it 
has since n worked as a quarry and 
has yielded a wealth of specimens. 

During the last two years the field 
work has been carried on at various in- 
tervals and we now have collections 
from numerous localities in these three 
states. After the first year, Charles 
Agostini of the Museum staff replaced 
Gene Burke as a member of the field 
party. We continued working in vari- 
Ous areas in a systematic fashion, fol- 
lowing out productive geologic hori- 
zons and accumulating data to supple- 
ment previous collections. 

Collecting vertebrate fossils is neces- 
sarily an expensive undertaking, the 
work requiring not only trained per- 
sonnel, but also collecting equipment 
and transportation. It has been only 
through the generosity of Mr. Childs 
Frick that the Museum has been able to 
initiate the exploration of this region, 
and at various times, particularly dur- 
ing the last summer, Dr. George Clapp 
has given financial assistance when it 
was most needed. To both of these 
gentlemen we are extremely grateful for 
their recognition of the scientific value 
of this work. 

An account of any of the discoveries of 
the field party might well begin with 
the fin-lizard, Edaphosaurus, which was 
easily one of the strangest-appearing 
reptiles the world has ever known. We 
have found the bones of this animal in 
several localities in this section. He 
was no puny creature, but an animal five 
or six feet in length, thickset, the body 
carried close to the ground, the head 
small. What made him most extra- 
ordinary in appearance was the fact 
that the spines of his vertebrae were 
enormously elongated, projecting high 
above the body; they were knobbed, 
and must have borne aloft a thin, 
leathery finlike membrane which ex- 
tended along the back from the neck to 
the tail, like an overgrown dorsal fin 
of a fish. Ferocious as the animal was 
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in appearance, his teeth show that he 
fed on plants or shellfish, and it is 
thought that he lived along the shores 
of lakes and river mud-flats. Reptile 
though he was, and so over-specialized 
his line as to have been on the verge of 
extinction, there are many features of 
his skeleton which help to bridge the 
gap between reptiles and mammals, 
and it is thought that from some of his 
much less specialized relatives the class 
of mammals may have descended. 
While the fin-lizard is taken, from his 
skeleton and his inferred mode of life, 
to have been a dweller of the uplands, 
there was quite an assemblage of crea- 
tures which lived in the lakes and the 
tivers of the time. In spite of the al- 
most exclusively marine habitat of the 
present-day sharks, the pleurocanth 
sharks of Permocarboniferous times 
lived in fresh water. Their sharp teeth 
are the commonest vertebrate fossils in 
the rocks of this region, and we also 
find their fin spines here. The rest of 
the skeleton, because it was cartilagi- 


nous, was seldom fossilized, yet we have 
had the rare good luck to unearth some 
calcified skull parts of these sharks. 

Lungfish, which are found only in 
South America, Africa, and Australia 
today, are well represented in our col- 
lections. The fossil quarry which we 
worked near Cameron, Ohio, is called 
the Sagenodus quarry because of the 
abundance of the remains of that par- 
ticular lungfish genus there; hardly a 
square foot of surface of this quarry was 
exposed which did not show three or 
four skull bones, dental plates, or 
skeletal parts of these fish. 

Next to those of the ubiquitous 
pleurocanth sharks in abundance among 
our finds have been the remains of a 
queer little amphibian called Diplocau- 
lus. The skull of this animal was 
shaped somewhat like an arrowhead, 
very much flattened and drawn out at 
the corners, posteriorly, to form long 
‘*horns,’’ or cornu. The eyes were 
placed far forward toward the tip of the 
snout, and looked upward, not for- 
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MR. MORAN 


. who made the first find at Blacksville, 

West Virginia. 
ward. Add to this a body, likewise 
much flattened, with short weak limbs 
and a tapering tail as long as the rest 
of the body, and you have some idea 
of the animal. Small creatures—I doubt 
that any whose bones we have found 
would have been over a foot and a half 
in length—they probably dwelt on the 
floor of lakes and rivers of the time, 
feeding on larvae and water plants. In 
certain hard limestones we find the 
fossil bones of this amphibian almost 
completely weathered out in relief from 
the surrounding rock; the little skulls 
and vertebrae preserve in exquisite de- 
tail almost all the complexities and 
characteristic sculpture of the original 
bone. 

Eryops, the giant amphibian of those 
days, must have been the reigning 
carnivorous animal of this region in 
Permocarboniferous time, to judge by 
the number of specimens we have lo- 
cated. He was as long as the fin-lizard, 
five or six feet, but probably consider- 
ably heavier. The skull alone made up 
about a third of his body-length; it was 
somewhat flattened, spade-shaped, 
merged with a squat body. There is the 
thrill of “‘big game’’ fossil hunting in 
taking an Eryops specimen from che 
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rock, for the skull is sometimes over a 
foot in width, and armed with many 
strong teeth. Incidentally, this am- 
phibian, together with the little Dip- 
locaulus was found by our party in an 
abandoned quarry here in Pittsburgh 
last season. 

There was a variety of animals which 
might have been the prey of Eryops: 
ganoid fishes—ancient relatives of the 
gar-pike—and small amphibians, primi- 
tive little broad-headed creatures, pos- 
sibly ancestors of the present-day frogs 
and toads. Not likely, though, the 
pleurocanth sharks; these fishes were 
active, fierce predators themselves, 
which very probably preyed upon the 
young Eryops who strayed too soon 
from the ancestral pond. Lungfish 
might have been staple diet for the big 
amphibian during certain seasons. 

In times of seasonal drouth, when the 
streams were low, Eryops may have 
hunted in the ponds left by the receding 
waters. See him in such a pool beside 
a sluggish stream, wallowing after his 
prey among the dead leaves that strew 
the pond and trail about the bare stems 
of the rushes. Eryops noses around, 
dragging out the small fry of amphibi- 
ans and fishes from among the plant 
roots. Here is a big lungfish about to 
settle down in the mud of the pool to 
sleep out the coming dry season. Mod- 
ern lungfish behave in the same fashion 
—bury themselves in the mud and 
breathe by means of lungs in times of 
drouth; behave like orthodox fish when 
rains swell the streams again. Eryops’ 
blunt snout nudges the lungfish. There 
follow mad splashings and wild thresh- 
ings about as fish and amphibian strug- 
gle in the muddy pool. Finally driven to 
the pond’s edge, the lungfish flips and 
slithers across the mud into the main 
stream, up which Eryops will not fol- 
low. Disgusted, Eryops quits the pool 
and heads downstream to deeper wacers, 
disregarding feeble flutterings on the 
part of a school of arrow-headed Dip- 
locaulidae, whose thin bodies, little 
more than skin and bone, do not tempt 
his appetite. 
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But overgrown Eryops, queer little 
Diplocaulus, and the fin-lizard, Edapho- 
saurus, together with many others of 
the strange fauna of coal swamps time, 
became extinct long ages ago. One of 
the most interesting phenomena of evo- 
lution is that of animals originating 
from a common ancestry, but not keep- 
ing apace in development. Races of ani- 
mals, like individuals, seem to vary in 
life spans, and some hurry through their 
evolutionary course much more rapidly 
than others. In terms of racial age, 
some members of this early fauna which 
we are uncovering were already old. 
Precociously specialized, and apparently 
well-adjusted to what must have been a 
long-continued favorable environment, 
they were not destined to survive the 
harsher climates and changed terrain 
of another world era. 

All the discoveries of the field party 
were not the fossil remains of the 
earth’s museum pieces. Here and there 
among our finds were really rare things, 
remains of animals—amphibians, rep- 
tiles, and in-betweens—which back 
there in the Permocarboniferous, gave 
promise of the future life of the earth. 
Some of them were perhaps to give rise 
to the mighty reptiles of the Mesozoic, 
or to the birds and surviving reptiles of 





JOHN BURKE 


. the leader of the field party, isolating a 
Specimen in the Sagenodus quarry. 
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MR. AGOSTINI 
. investigating a find. 


our present world. And some, among 
those in-betweens, possibly were an- 
cestors of the mammals, who have 
taken over world dominion since the 
dinosaurs and their fellows perished 
from the earth. There is nothing par- 
ticularly imposing about many of these 
finds at first glance; fragments of bone 
from here and there, or skulls and skele- 
tons buried in hard limestone, to be 
worked out of the rock under the 
microscope with a needle for a tool. 
But all are material for the research 
laboratory, the behind-the-scenes study 
about which the casual museum visitor 
knows little. 

Up to the present time the Gallery 
of Vertebrate Paleontology at Carnegie 
Museum has lacked entirely exhibits of 
fossils from the Permocarboniferous 
rocks of this region. When the ma- 
terial which the field party has gathered 
has been worked from the rock and 
studied, it will be displayed in that 
gallery, where as a local exhibit it 
will be a major feature of interest to the 
people of this section, many of whom, 
by their helpful cooperation have con- 
tributed much toward making our ex- 
pedition a success. 


T. Industrial Steel —. Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, have founded 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
‘The Robert Tillman Memorial Gradu- 
ate Fellowship in Metallurgy,’’ in sup- 
port of which they are paying $1,200 a 
year, the fellow- 
ship to be awarded 
to a student capable 
of making efficient 
research in the de- 
velopment of metal- 
lurgy. Young Robert 
Tillman, of Toledo, 
Ohio, spent a year 
at Carnegie Tech, 
taking a special 
course in metal- 
lurgy. He was dili- 
gent in his studies 
and made good 
progress in the field 
that was to fit him 
for his life’s work. 
The report from his 
associates is that 
everybody loved 
him; and that, per- 
haps, is an achieve- 
ment in itself. 
Married and happy, 
he fell a victim to a 
wiater’s cold. When 
he passed away, his 
character and the 
qualities of his nature had already 
gained that hold upon his community 
which establishes a sentiment that 
might be called human immortality. 
Such a personality seems to live forever 
in a heaven of admiration and affection; 
and it was this feeling that has led his 
associates at Toledo to choose Carnegie 
Tech for the establishment of this beau- 
tiful memorial. The first annual pay- 
ment of $1,200 has been made and is 
included in this month's report of cash 
received for the Endowment Fund. 


ROBERT B. TILLMAN 


The Westinghouse Electric and Many 
facturing Company has just appro 
priated $200,000 to the Carnegie teste 
tute of Technology in the present drive 
to raise $4,000,000 in order to receive 
$8,000,000 from the Carnegie Corpora 

tion of New York 
in 1946. This 
splendid gift from 
our Westinghouse 
friends will thus be 
worth $600,000 
when the final set- 
tlements are com- 
pleted. It is the 
largest donation 
yet made to the 
1946 Endowment 
Fund. 

The purpose of 
this subscription is 
to establish a co- 
Operative educa- 
tional enterprise 
which will link the 
Westinghouse Com- 
pany and Carnegie 
Tech in a new pro- 
gram of under- 
graduate engineer 
ing training. The 
new cooperative 
program, which 
will go into effect 
at the beginning of 
the next school year, will make it 
possible for a number of students with 
superior qualifications to take the usual 
technical courses for a degree at Tech, 
and, during the same period, to get 
extensive shop and engineering expefi- 
ence and training in the Westinghouse 
plant. 

Of the group of students who will be 
selected to follow the cooperative 
course, a number, perhaps ten each yeaf, 
will receive George Westinghouse 
scholarships. The George Westinghouse 
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Professorship of Engineering will also 
be established, and one of the duties of 
the holder of this position will be the 
supervision of the cooperative program. 

e cooperative program thus estab- 
lished marks an innovation in engineer- 
ing at Carnegie Tech, as well as a closer 
idesionshin between industry and edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh. Undergraduate 
programs similar to the one to be intro- 
duced here are in operation at several 
institutions, notably at the University 
of Cincinnati and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The experience 
of these institutions served as guidance 
for the framers of the Tech plan, who 
are in this manner enlarging the Tech 
idea of a reservoir, into which industry 
may dip at will for knowledge and for 
the human material with which to de- 
velop and utilize that knowledge. 

A. W. Robertson, Chairman of the 
Board of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, made this 
comment about the cooperative course: 

‘‘No industry is more dependent than 
ours on the technically trained gradu- 
ate, and the establishment of this plan 
at Carnegie Tech is further evidence of 
our realization of this fact. The expan- 
sion of the electrical industry generally 
and its growing complexity make it 
imperative that there be reserves of 
young engineers from which to draw. 
By participation in this program West- 
inghouse will have a part in developing 
a type of well-educated engineer.”’ 

_The enterprise was termed a progres- 
sive step in engineering education by 
President Doherty. He said: 

“We are highly pleased at the co- 
Operation shown by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Under the plan, the engineering student 
will have the rare privilege of combin- 
ing actual experience in a large indus- 
trial organization with his classroom 
studies, and thereby gain a breadth of 
training that the college alone cannot 
impart. We feel that this is an auspi- 
cious beginning of a program that we 
hope may expand, oak we are gratified 
at the vision of Westinghouse officials 


in making the undertaking possible."’ 

The program will cover five years, of 
which four academic years will be spent 
in studies at Carnegie. The summer 
months and two college semesters, one 
in the third and one in the fourth year, 
will be spent at the Westinghouse plant. 
Of the students selected for the course, 
those designated as Westinghouse 
scholars will receive an income of $50 
per month during the five-year training 
period from the company. 

Students will pursue courses not only 
in electrical engineering, but in the 
other engineering branches as well. Ap- 
plications for admission to the coopera- 
tive program will be received after 
January 1, 1938. In due course a formal 
announcement regarding details of the 
program will be made. 

he Westinghouse participation was 
announced last week at a meeting of the 
General Committee of the Endowment 
Fund in the Board Room of the Union 
Trust Company. Commenting, William 
Frew, chairman of the Endowment Fund 
Committee and vice president of the 
Board of Trustees of Carnegie Institute, 
said: 

“This action of Westinghouse in mak- 
ing this appropriation for the purpose 
is of vast encouragement to the com- 
mittee which has been at work for some 
time on the Endowment Fund campaign. 
It is further evidence that business 
leaders have come to realize the im- 
portance of a trained personnel for in- 
dustry. This may suggest to other in- 
dustries the opportunities that exist for 
cooperating with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in building for the in- 
dustrial future of Pittsburgh. 

‘The committee feels that the West- 
inghouse interest, together with par- 
ticipation from other industries and 
individuals, will lend impetus to the 
campaign to secure $4,000,000, which 
will bring an additional $8,000,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
This will place the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology among the best endowed 
technical schools in the country.”’ 

Samuel Harden Church said: ‘‘With 
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Mr. Robertson sitting here to give us 
this magnificent gift of $200,000, I want 
to tell him—and I speak for all the 
members of our Board—how lifted up 
we are, how full of appreciation and 
gratitude, and how much encouraged by 
his fine cooperation. What he is doing 
is this—he is buying material for his 
future manufactures, precious human 
material that has a big soul in it, all 
to be trained by our staff to serve the 
purposes and the necessities of his com- 
pany. Mr. Robertson, we thank you 
two hundred thousand times for this 
splendid gift." 

Associated with Mr. Frew on the 
Committee are the following well- 
known Pittsburghers: 

Arthur E. Braun, Roy A. Hunt, 
Augustus K. Oliver, Marcus Aaron, 
Wilson S. Arbuthnot, Thomas S. Baker, 
Frank B. Bell, W. J. Blenko, F. F. 
Brooks, John F. Casey, F. J. Chester- 
man, G. G. Coolidge, George H. Clapp, 
George L. Craig, Howard N. Eaven- 
son, B. F. Fairless, Maurice Falk, 
Gordon Fisher, Moorhead B. Holland, 
Lorenz Iversen, B. F. Jones Ill, Edgar 
J. Kaufmann, H. B. Kirkpatrick, W. B. 
Klee, John F. Laboon, George T. Ladd, 
Frank J. Lanahan, Frank A. Leovy, 
J. E. Lose, H. E. Lewis, R. H. Mc- 
Clintic, E. E. McCoy, Richard K. Mel- 
lon, Harry J. Miller, William S$. Moor- 
head, J. E. Nelson, J. C. Rea, Henry 
M. Reed, A. W. Robertson, W. C. 
Robinson, Charles A. Rowan, Alan M. 
Scaife, Frederic Schaefer, William Wat- 
son Smith, W. B. Spellmire, Clarance 
Stanley, J. L. Seuart, J. T. Tierney, 
Ernest T. Weir, H. S. Wherrett, W. P. 
Witherow, and Samuel Harden Church. 

While the cooperative plan is a new 
departure for Carnegie Tech, it does not 
by any means mark the first association 
of the institution with Westinghouse in 
education. In its Evening School, Tech 
has provided considerable educational 
service to Westinghouse, as well as to 
other Pittsburgh industries. A study 
made of Evening School enrollment last 
year showed that for an eleven-year 
period there were 2,756 registrations by 
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employees of the Westinghouse Com- 
any. 

The following cash items are grate- 
fully acknowledged: Edward Crump, 
of Pittsburgh, $50; E. H. Grotefend, of 
West Englewood, New Jersey, $100; 
Samuel Horelich, Pittsburgh, $100; 
R. B. Bogardus, Akron, Ohio, $50; 
William C. Heltzel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
$100; A. David Scheinman, Pittsburgh, 
$100; O. W. A. Oetting, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, $50; Arthur E. Gittins, 
Midland, Pennsylvania, $50; John M., 
Peliken, Pittsburgh, $5; V. C. Johnston, 
Long Island City, New York, $3; a 
trustee of Carnegie Tech, $5,000, and 
$200,000 from the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. 

In the previous months since the 
present movement for Endowment Fund 
was begun in March, the total of sub- 
cribed gifts is $121,050. Owing to the 
plan of payment, such of these sub- 
scriptions as are not paid in cash cannot 
be included in the receipts of money that 
are shown in the condindiiog paragraph 
of this department from month to 
month. Adding, therefore, the $206,808 
in cash gifts acknowledged above to the 
total amount of $2,427,542.10 reported 
in the Carnecig Macazine for Sep- 
tember, the grand total of money re- 
ceived since the inauguration of the 
Magazine a decade ago is brought to 
$2,634,350.10. 


FREE LECTURES 


MusguM 
Lecrure Hau 
NoveMBER 
14—‘'Deserts of the Southwest,’’ by John 
Claire Monteith, lecturer and naturalist. 
2:15 P.M. 
21—'‘Recent Travels in the Far East,’’ by Harry 
C. Ostrander, well-known explorer, sci- 
entist, and lecturer. 2:15 P.M. 
28—‘‘Roaming in Hawaii,’ by Harry A. 
Franck, traveler, lecturer, and author of 
many travel tales. 2:15 p.m. 
DgceMBER 
5—Around the World on a Motorcycle," by 
Robert Edison Fulton, world traveler 
and lecturer on travel topics. 2:15 P.M. 
12—**Dream Pictures: Florence and the Italian 
Towns,” by Branson De Cou, popular 
travel lecturer. 2:15 p.m. 
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Pioneering in the Theater Arts 


By Ermer Kenyon 
Formerly Head of the Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


(Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges] 


Wui tz, in the 
early months of 
1914, forces were 
contriving the re- 
lease of engines of 
destruction for 
the imminent 
World War, vision 
and liberal under- 
standing of the 
needs of a great 
art for the happi- 
ness and enrich- 
ment of man were organizing at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology a de- 
partment of drama and a course in 
theater arts leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. The opening of the de- 
partment in February, 1914, was ac- 
companied by such widespread notice, 
here and abroad, that the pioneering 
step taken in the college world under 
the egis of Andrew Carnegie received 
due recognition and welcome not only 
from dramatic critics and men and 
women of the theater but also from 
those in the field of education who had 
had difficulty in securing support for 
the drama even as a college subject. The 
handsome and dignified theater of the 
department was opened on April 23 of 
the same year with a production of 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ and 
annually since then on Shakespeare's 
birthday, successive plays of his cycle 
have been performed, twenty-one of 
them having been directed by B. Iden 
Payne, who recently was called to be- 
come the director of the Memorial 
Theater in Stratford on Avon. Some- 
thing of the spirit of Mr. Payne's Eliza- 
bethan staging of the plays at Carnegie 
has been introduced to the thousands 


who attended the tabloid performances 
in the Globe Theaters at the Century of 
Progress in Chicago, the Fairs at San 
Diego, Dallas, and Cleveland, mana- 
gerial and acting personnel at these 
having predominantly hailed from its 
drama department. 

The dedication of the Carnegie Thea- 
ter with Shakespeare and the subse- 
quent production of twenty-five of his 
plays have been for the school its most 
effective inspiration toward intensive 
training, cultural content, and mastery 
of the traditions of the stage. It is 
believed here that Shakespeare still re- 
mains the young actor’s best school in 
speech, stage deportment, and histrionic 
interpretation. No student has passed 
through the periods of enthusiastic dis- 
covery of Shakespeare’s dramaturgic 
craft in four plays as they are rehearsed 
and mounted during Mr. Payne’s annual 
visits without having impressed upon 
him such vivid contact with the poet’s 
quality as results in the establishment 
of a mental and artistic standard. To 
the same end, a Greek tragedy, as well 
as a later standard classic of the Euro- 
pean theater, has been in recent years an 
important undertaking each season. 
This invariable ration is for obvious 
reasons balanced in each year’s program 
by various types of modern plays, the 
main staple of the Broadway or of the 
community theater that the student ex- 
pects to enter. 

The records of the productions to 
date show that over six hundred plays, 
long and short, drawn from well nigh 
all national dramatic literatures have 
been staged by the department during 
the past twenty-five years. They were 
mounted for the most part in the Car- 
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negie Theater but, since 1931, from 
forty to sixty short plays have been pro- 
duced in a studio theater which was 
added to the facilities of the depart- 
ment to enable experimentation and in- 
creased opportunities for students. All 
of the major productions, of which 
there are ten annually, are seen by six 
audiences, though the Shakespearean 
play often reaches as many as fourteen. 
In addition to the advantage for the 
student actor of this repetition of per- 
formance, double casting of almost all 
parts increases his chances of frequent 
participation and stimulates rivalry and 
self-analysis as he compares his inter- 
pretation with that of another student 
in the same part. 

The audience before which these plays 
are presented has much the same char- 
acter of continuity as has the subscrip- 
tion audience of the Theater Guild of 
New York or of the state theaters of 
Germany. It consists of a large list of 
patrons drawn from the city of Pitts- 
burgh who are interested in the pro- 
ductions of the drama department and 
includes the faculty of the campus as a 
whole, though, unfortunately, because 
of seating capacity, only a small number 
of the students of other departments can 
secure tickets for any given performance. 
It is often noted that not only are 
tickets difficult to obtain but every 
curtain rises on a full house, partly 
accounted for by the arrangement per- 
mitting those without tickets to wait 
in line at the door for such seats as may 
be vacant at eight-fifteen oclock. 
Through these audiences, over a score 
of years, the Carnegie Theater has un- 
doubtedly made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the extension and advancement 
of dramatic taste and understanding in 
its community. Perhaps it is too much 
to say, as some have said, that Pitts- 
burgh is rated one of .“‘the best of show 
towns in the country’’ for the better 
drama, because the Carnegie Theater 
helped to create a nucleus of knowing 
playgoers, but it can be said that audi- 
ences moved during a season there to 
follow with rapt interest plays by 
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Chekhov, oe Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Kalidasa, Galsworthy, and Toller 
will be more than equal to whatever of 
intellectual or artistic content the com- 
mercial theater may have to offer. 

The drama department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, however, 
is a school of the theater for students 
who are determined to enter the pro- 
fession and only incidentally a theater 
for the public. ‘‘But why drama and 
the theater in an institute of technol- 
ogy?’’ is a question frequently asked, 
and perhaps the only answer that can 
be given is simply that the College of 
Fine Arts, in which drama constitutes 
but one department, is as vocational in 
aim as is the College of Engineering, 
and that a mastery of technics in paint- 
ing, music, drama, and the other arts 
is predicated as firmly in the College of 
the Fine Arts as it is in that of the 
Industries. 

In recognizing the arts of the theater 
as appropriate subjects for study in a 
college course leading to a degree and 
the theater as worthy of a cultural ap- 
proach and of the systematic, progres- 
sive, technical training exacted by the 
other arts, Carnegie rendered a pioneer- 
ing service in this country. The course 
as originally organized remains basi- 
cally unchanged, probably because the 
training for the stage from the days of 
Sophocles has varied little in content 
and such subjects as it embraced were at 
once the heart of the curriculum at Car- 
negie. The technique of acting, the 
development of the voice, the estab- 
lishment of the standard speech of the 
stage, the command of a pliant, expres- 
sive body, the histrionic imagination 
stirred and nourished by dramatic litera- 
ture, the abetting arts of the actor such 
as make-up, and the crafts of the stage— 
these have always been the study and 
the practice of the actor throughout the 
ages. Into the elements of these, the 
student is plunged in his first year in 
order that the foundational training be- 
gun thus early may enable him to profit 
by his experience and mature progres- 
sively during the years that follow. The 
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course for all students is mainly uni- 
form during the first two years, with 
provision in the sophomore year for 
those intending production as their 
chief interest. 

It is, however, as his third year be- 
gins that the student, with advice and 
subject to approval, elects the major 
field of his concentration—acting, pro- 
duction, or playwriting; the general 
principle being that the student body 
shares to a degree a common knowledge 
and experience in the theater arts, but 
each graduating senior must be specially 
trained for one of the foregoing majors. 
To this fact is due the commonly ac- 
knowledged resourcefulness of the Tech 
graduate in the theater. In production, 
it might be explained, the subjects in- 
clude electricity and lighting, scene 
design, stage management, play direc- 
tion, and the staging of studio produc- 
tions. The number of Little Theaters 
throughout the country which have 
been iene’ by Tech graduates during 
the last score of years is perhaps the best 
testimony to the effectiveness of the 
training given here. 

The curriculum as a whole might be 
divided into the categories: subjects of 
(1) technical training; (2) theory, his- 
tory, and knowledge of theater arts; (3) 
cultural background with respect to the 
drama and the theater; and (4) a general 
educational nature such as appear in 
most programs of liberal study. Irre- 
spective of the purely vocational ends 
served, the special value of the drama 
course as a mode of college education 
lies in the personal development of the 
student in release of his personality to 
expression, in vitalizing for him subjects 
that too often remain academic con- 
tacts but are here felt in use as living 
realities, and in synthesizing the physi- 
cal, mental, cultural, and functional— 
which would be Goethe’s behest as the 
ideal of the rounded, harmonious man. 





THE EXCEPTIONAL MAN 
Find the exceptional man, and having found 
him, give him a free hand. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


o new members were elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Car- 
negie Institute to succeed those who 
died in the last year. John G. Frazer, 
member of the firm of Reed, Smith, 
Shaw and McClay, succeeds Irvin F. 
Lehman; and Howard N. Eavenson, a 
director of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, succeeds John L. Porter. A further 
note of these new appointments will be 
included in the November issue of the 
CaRNEGIE MaGAZzINE 
Paul Mellon, who was elected a 
trustee to succeed his father, Andrew 
W. Mellon, found that the necessity for 
being out of town during the construc- 
tion of the National Gallery of Art at 
Washington would prevent his accep- 
tance of the position at this time. 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated] 


Fine Arts 
OcroseR 


24—'‘An Appreciation of the International Ex- 
hibition,’’ by Elmer A. Stephan, Director 
of Art, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 2:30 
p.M. in Lecture Hall. 


26—'‘The International,’’ by Royal Cortissoz, 
Art Editor: of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


31—"‘The Artist's Point of View,’’ by Everett 
Warner, Associate Professor of Painting, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 2:30 
p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


NoveMBER 


2—‘‘The International Challenge,’’ by William 
M. Milliken, Director, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


7—"‘Sketching the International,’’ by Russell 
T. Hyde, Associate Professor of Painting, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 2:30 
p.M. in Lecture Hall. 


9—‘‘The International Exhibition from a 
European Perspective,’’ by Dudley Crafts 
Watson, Extension Lecturer, Art Institute 
of Chicago. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


16—‘‘An Approach to the International,’’ by 
Oskar Hagen, Professor, Department of 
History and Criticism of Art, University 
of Wisconsin. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 





THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


HOW CAN WE ENFORCE PEACE? 


N a letter to me on June 12, 1907— 
quoted in Burton J. Hendrick’s ‘‘Life 
of Andrew Carnegie,’’ vol. II, p. 299— 
Mr. Carnegie said: ‘Ere thisreaches you, 
Madam and I shall be at Kiel. Couldn't 
put it off any longer, but I have other 
ends in view than merely to be pre- 
sented. Wouldn't go a hundred miles 
for that.’’ President Theodore Roose- 
velt had desired Mr. Carnegie to see the 
Emperor, believing that Carnegie’s en- 
thusiasm for peace might halt the 
European preparations for war; but Car- 
negie described his real reason for going, 
thus: ‘“The Emperor has invited me 
several times, and I hear from Charle- 
magne Tower [American ambassador] 
that he begins to think I don’t want to 
see him, although I do, very much in- 
deed, and I hope to get my say, which 
is, that I think he is the man responsi- 
ble for war on earth.” 
<> 
Theodore Roosevelt recognized Mr. 
Carnegie as a great apostle of peace; and 
Carnegie’s flaming wrath against bandit 
nations who dealt in wholesale murder 
and destruction struck Roosevelt to the 
very depth of his compassion. “‘Do you 
know,”’ he wrote to Carnegie, ‘I some- 
times wish that we did not have the 
ironclad custom which forbids a Presi- 
dent ever to go abroad? If I could meet 
the Kaiser and the responsible authori- 
ties of France and England, I think I 
could be of help in this Hague Confer- 
ence business . . . I hope to see real 
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poagpess made at the next Hague Con- 
erence. If it is possible in some way to 
bring about a stop, complete or partial, 
to the race in adding to armaments, | 
shall be glad; but I do not yet see my 
way clear as regards the details of such 
a plan. We must always remember that 
it would be a fatal thing for the great 
free peoples to reduce themselves to im- 
tence and leave the despotisms and 
arbarisms armed. It would be safe to 
do so if there were some system of inter- 
national police; but there is now no 
such system; if there were, Turkey, for 
instance, would be abolished forthwith 
unless it showed itself capable of work- 
ing real reform . . . . At The Hague 
I hope we can work hand in hand with 
France and England; but all three 
nations must be extremely careful not to 
get led off into vagaries, and not to 
acquiesce in some propositions such as 
those, I am sorry to say, Russia has more 
than once made in the past—proposi- 
tions in the name of peace which were 
really designed to favor military des- 
potisms at the expense of their free 
neighbors. I believe in peace, but I 
believe that as things are at present, 
the cause not only of peace but of what 
is greater than peace, justice, is favored 
by having those nations which really 
stand at the head of civilization show, 
not merely by words, but by actions, 
that they ask peace in the name of 
justice, and not from any weakness.” 
td 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Car- 
negie again and again on this subject of 
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ace; and Carnegie beyond all doubt 
elped in the shaping of the President's 
policy on the limitation of armaments. 
‘I have your letter,’’ Theodore said. 
“I shall at once go over with Mr. Root 
whether it is possible to make some 
such proposal about arbitration as you 
suggest. Meanwhile I have been think- 
ing more and more that we might at 
least be able to limit the size of battle- 
ships, and I should put the limit below 
the size of the dreadnaught. Let the 
English have the two or three of the 
dreadnaught stamp that they have al- 
ready built, but let all mations agree 
that hereafter no ship to exceed, say, 
fifteen thousand tons shall be built. . . 
Germany, which, as you know, has 
been extremely lukewarm in all Hague 
matters, might be inclined to agree 
with us in limiting the size of battle- 
ships, because her coasts are shallow 
at it is a disadvantage to her to have 


to build large ships.” 
4D 


Carnegie writes to the Kaiser: ‘‘In my 
reveries you sometimes appear and enter 
my brain. I then imagine myself ‘“The 
Emperor,’ and soliloquize somewhat as 
per enclosed.’ The enclosed soliloquy 
read, in part, like this: “God has seen 
fit to place me in command of the great- 
est military power ever known. For 
what end? Surely for good and not for 
evil; surely for peace and not for war. 
To prove the servile follower of a 
Caesar, Frederick, or Napoleon, who 
prevailed by brute force? Never! That 
day is past. Millions of Frenchmen 
have just voted Pasteur France’s great- 
est son. Scientists and authors follow. 
Napoleon ranks only seventh in the list, 
and will soon be excluded with the 
years; great he was, but only as a 
monster. Men who butcher their fel- 
lows are the heroes of Barbarism; only 
such as save or serve them can be the 
heroes of Civilization—rulers like 
Washington, ‘who wrought their people 
lasting good.’ That is certain. . . I 
become the Peacemaker of the world— 
the curse of centuries lifted at a single 
stroke. Alone, I did it. There is only 


one on earth to whom has been given 
the power to resolve and execute—the 
Emperor of Germany. Pitiable will be 
his place in history should he falter!’’ 

What a prophecy! And what a warn- 
ing of death and damnation to the 
makers of this next war! 

a> 

Mr. Carnegie had by this time built 
his Peace Palace at The Hague, and all 
Europe saw it as the omuliak of interna- 
tional good neighborship and the em- 
bodiment of peace itself. But Carnegie 
did not stop there. In 1910 he formed 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and gave it $15,000,000 to 
organize and vitalize a group which was 
to include the leading statesmen of the 
world, all pressing onward to the great 
goal. With his Peace Palace and his 
Peace Endowment, he undoubtedly laid 
a strong foundation for the building of 
peace. And when he met the Kaiser, he 
got his chance to speak his mind. “‘You 
are the only man in the world,”’ he said, 
“‘who can preserve peace.’’ When the 
Kaiser objected that he was surrounded 
by enemies who had put a ring of steel 
around his empire, Carnegie persisted: 
‘No one else is moving toward war. 
Thou art the man!"’ 

The end proved Carnegie’s prescience. 
The German military group, armed and 
raring to go, invaded Belgium and 
France, and for four years rode up to 
their bridles in a sea of blood. Ten 
million young men were killed, and 
thirty million wounded—and not one of 
them knowing what it was all about. 

a> 

The Treaty of Versailles disarmed 
Germany, and England laid down her 
own sword; and there was no threat 
against the peace of the world until Mr. 
Hitler rearmed his country, all the 
time uttering the breath of fire like one 
of the ancient dragons. Italy, too, 
boasted of an army of eight million men, 
all of whom were taken away from the 
vocations of a peaceful life, yielding to 
women their positions which they are 
never again to win back, not even when 
the passage of years unfits them for 
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further military service; for that is the 
penalty of national armament. And all 
Europe is armed once more, and the 
pictures of daily life show us whole 
nations of people wearing gas masks, 
which transform them into a race of 
monsters. And the dragons are breath- 
ing forth more fire—but where is 
Beowulf—to slay them! 
«<a> 

If concessions are wanted, let them be 
made. Give Germany back her colonies; 
give Italy the recognition of her Abys- 
sinian conquest. 

a> 

And now, another President Roose- 
velt speaks. In an address at Chicago 
he said: “The peace, the freedom, and 
the security of 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world is being manastind 
by the remaining 10 per cent who are 
threatening a breakdown of all inter- 
national order and law. Surely the 90 
per cent . . . can and must find some 
way to make their will prevail. . . If 
those things—warfare and destruction 
—come to pass in other parts of the 
world, let no one imagine that America 
will escape, that it may expect mercy, 
that this Western hemisphere will not 
be attacked, and that it will continue 
tranquilly and peacefully to carry on 
the ethics and the arts of civilization.” 
And then he developed again the idea 
originating with Theodore Roosevelt, 
in his correspondence with Andrew 
Carnegie, that those free nations which 
really stand at the head of civilization 
must have the intrinsic right to en- 
force peace through the power of flam- 
ing righteousness and moral indigna- 
tion. Ambitious and aggressive leaders 
speak always of war, cen, con- 
quest, death; but these free peoples must 
strive mightily to preserve peace on 
earth, good will among men. 


BIOGRAPHY 
There is no heroic poem in the world but is at 
bottom a biography, the life of a man; also it may 
be said, there is no life of a man, faithfully re- 
corded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed 
or unrhymed. 
—Tuomas CaRLYLE 
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